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Hotes. 


THE REV. RICHARD CHAPMAN: 


| the poetical antiquary. 





‘LE FEU DE JOYE.’ 
Some months ago P. C. G. of Calcutta asked 


and authorship of the doggerel inserted by 
Macaulay in his essay on Addison. The 
lines run :— 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 


The passage is quoted by Macaulay as an 
instance of the deplorable badness of the | 
Whig poems which had been written on | 
Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim. Com- | 
positions like these forced his colleague 
Sidney Godolphin to seek for a poet more | 
worthy of the occasion. Henry Boyle was | 
therefore instructed to mount “ three pair | 
of stairs’? to Addison’s garret over a shop | 


| Homer, 
c r | unless, by accepting it, I shall deprive you of a 
(11 S. i. 169) for information as to the source | 


in the Haymarket. The result was the 
garreteer’s poem of ‘The Campaign’ and 
his rise into fortune and fame. 


Six editions of Macaulay’s essay with 
illustrative notes have been published. I 
looked at them to see the manner in which 
these lines were treated. Five of these 
commentators—C. Sheldon (1894), Arthur 
Burrell (1901), C. F. MeClumpha (1904), 
C. W. French (1907), and C. E. Hadow 
(1907)—pass them over in silence. Mr. 
R. F. Winch, in his edition of 1898, candidly 
says :— 

‘“T have not succeeded in tracing the name of 

this absurd poem or of its author: if any of my 
readers should be more successful I hope that 
he or she will kindly let me know; perhaps it 
Was an anonymous ballad.’’ 
The same note appears in substance in his 
subsequent edition (1905) of the essay. 
Mr. F. C. Montague in his volumes of Macau- 
lay’s ‘ Critical and Historical Essays’ pens 
the note: ‘‘I have not been able to trace 
the poem from which these lines are taken.”’ 


Macaulay knew the lines from their 
inclusion ina letter dated 17 May, 1793, from 
William Cowper, the poet, to Thomas Park, 
It is printed in 
Southey’s edition of Cowper’s works, vii. 
330-32, where Macaulay would light upon 
it, and in Wright’s edition of Cowper’s 
letters, iv. 404; but in neither instance 
is the quotation traced. The letter is very 
interesting. The poet was engaged upon his 
translation of Homer, and Park, a not in- 
frequent correspondent of his, suggested to 
him that he should avail himself of the 
version of his predecessor George Chapman. 
Cowper’s answer gives the clue to the author- 
ship of these burlesque lines. He says :— 

‘*T have never seen Chapman’s translation of 
and will not refuse your offer of it, 


curiosity that you cannot easily replace. The 
line or two which you quote from him, except that 
the expression a well-written soul has the quaint- 
ness of his times in it, do him credit. He cannot 
surely be the same Chapman who wrote a poem, 


| I think on the battle of Hochstadt, in which, 
| when I was a very young man, I remember to 


have seen the following lines :— 


Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 

Into the Danube they were push’d by shoals, 

And sunk and bobb’d, and bobb’d and sunk, and 
sunk and bobb’d their souls. 


These are lines that could not fail to impress the 
memory, though not altogether in the Homerican 
style of battle.” 


The letter first appeared in print in The 
Monthly Mirror, xvi. 297-8 (1803). That 
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periodical belonged to Thomas Hill, the very 
old man mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ as collect - 
ing a fine library, and gathering around him 
many of the wits of the day. Park seems 
to have been his right-hand man in acquiring 
books and in directing the magazine. He 
appends to the letter a foot-note that a copy 
of Chapman’s poem was in Hill’s library, 
and gives the title-page as follows :— 

‘* La [sic] feu de joye; or, a brief description of two 
most glorious victories obtained by her Majesty’s 
forces and those of her allies over the French and 
Bavarians in July and August, 1704, at Schellen- 
burgh and Blainheim near Hocksted ; under the 
magnanimous and heroick conduct of his Grace 


the Duke of Marlborough. A poem. By a British 
Muse. London, 1705.” 4to. 
The lines given by Cowper are then 


corrected into the proper reading :— 
Suppose four thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his cap’ring beast, 
Should at an instant in a body roll 
And plunge into the deep their violent soul. 

* * * * 
Whole shoals together sink and scream in shoals, 
And bob and sink and bob and sink their souls. 

Park gives another ludicrous passage :— 

One body flying to the woods for fear, 

Thirty battalions were imprison’d there ; 

As many squadrons to the Danube pusht, 

Dv'd its black streams with blood, and so were 

‘husht. 

Where can a copy of this production be 
seen now? During the last six months 
I have made many inquiries about it, but 
without success. It is not to be found in 
the libraries of the British Museum, Bodley, 
Cambridge University, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Christ Church, Oxford, Sion College, 
Lambeth Palace, Chichester Cathedral, West- 
minster Chapter, or in the Royal Library at 
Windsor. Mr. C. R. Rivington, the clerk 
of the Stationers’ Company, informs me 
that it is not entered in its Register. 

“The Licensing Act expired at the end of the 
previous century, and the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne did not come into force until 1710, and 
in the interval few books were registered.”’ 

Will other librarians with old collections 
of books in their charge kindly search for it ? 

The next question that arises in the mind 
is, Who was the Chapman that composed 
this whimsical piece ? 
it was the work of the Rev. Richard Chap- 
man, Vicar of Cheshunt. Like Cowper’s 
father, he was a Whig clergyman, beneficed in 
Hertfordshire. He must have sent to the 
rectory of Great Berkhampstead a copy of 
his poetical masterpiece, and the rector’s 
son must often have seen it on the shelves 
of his father’s library and have ascertained 
the name of the author. Cowper would not 


T have no doubt that | 


have been acquainted with the authorship, 
had it been the work of some hack-writer of 
London, and the quoted lines are substan- 
tially in agreement in style with those of 
Chapman’s acknowledged rimes. 

Chapman’s father was Roger Chapman, 
the pushing and opulent attornéy of Newport 
Pagnell. With his accumulations of wealth 
he purchased the adjoining manors of 
Sherington and Caldecot, which on his death 

passed to his eldest son Thomas. The estate 
of Great Linford also became his property, 
and this went to his daughter Mrs. Taylor. 
| Roger died on 15 February, and was buried 
}on 17 February, 1702/3; and by the kind- 
|ness of the Rev. Frederick B. Gummere, the 
,present Vicar of Newport Pagnell, I am 
|enabled to print the following transcript of 
| a tablet in the south aisle of the church :— 

| 


“Here ly interr’d ye severall bodys of Roger 
Chapman, Esq’, Rebecca his wife, and Felicia 
their daughter, who died on the days and in the 
yeares under writen: Rebecca dyed y® 25t* of 
April, 1697; Felicia, who was married to capt. 
Ja. Dumas, dyed y*® 31 of Dect, 1698; and 
Roger dyed y® 15 of Feb. 1702 [1702/3].” 

The name of Roger Chapman often appears 
in the history of Newport Pagnell in con- 
nexion with its old charities. It was his 
ambition to found a family. His eldest son, 
Thomas, matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 5 December, 1679, when aged 16, 
and became a barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple in 1687. On 17 July, 1682, he 
obtained a licence to marry Elizabeth Good- 
j;man of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, spinster. 
|He sat in Parliament for the borough of 
| Buckingham from 1710 to 1714/15; and 
|represented Amersham from 27 October, 
| 1722, to 17 July, 1727. His death is said 
to have been in 1735. 

The younger son Richard had to make 
his way in the world. So he matriculated 
from Wadham College, Oxford, on 1 Decem- 
ber, 1680, as the son of Roger Chapman, 
pleb., aged 15, being baptized at Newport 
Pagnell on 7 March, 1664/5. But he soon 
migrated to Christ Church, where he ob- 
tained a studentship, and graduated B.A. 
1684, M.A. 1687. In 1684 he was incor- 
porated at Cambridge. 

On the nomination of James Cecil, the 
fourth Earl of Salisbury, he was instituted 
on 19 August, 1689, to the vicarage of 
Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, and he held that 
living for the rest of his days. Bishop 
Willis is said to have been his curate for some 
time. In 1709 he was made Prebendary of 








Ferring in the Cathedral Church of Chiches- 
ter, and that preferment also he held until 
According to the parish register 


death. 
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of Cheshunt, he died there on 7 August, 
1734, and was buried on 11 August. His | 
wife Mary died at Cheshunt on 3 September, 
1727, and was buried on 8 September. A 
commission was granted to his son, the Rev. 
Richard Chapman, by the Consistory Court 


of London, on 29 November, 1734, to 
administer his affairs. 

Chapman’s printed productions were 
many. They comprised :— 


1. The providence of God asserted and main- 
tained, a thanks-giving day sermon, 2 Dec., 1702, 
for the victory ‘‘obtained by the great triumvir 





of this nation.’’ 1703. 
2. The necessity of repentance asserted, @ 
fast-day sermon, 26 May, 1708. 1703. 


3. The lawfulness of war in general, and justness 
of the present, asserted in a sermon preached at 
Cheshunt 7 Sept., 1704 [thanksgiving day for 
Blenheim]. 1704. 

t. La [sic] feu de joye. [Anon.] 1705. 

5. Publick peace ascertain’d, with some cursory 
reflections upon Dr. Sacheverel’s two late sermons, 


thanksgiving day sermon, 22 Nov., 1709, for 
victory near Mons. 1709. 
6. Britannia rediviva, an heroic poem. 1714.— 


A fulsome eulogy on the king who had not yet 
landed on English soil. The following lines are a 
fair sample of it :— 

Thy presence strikes all Anti-monarchs mute, 

Nay, Jus divinum now bears no dispute. 

It was satirized in ‘ An elegy on the heroic poem 
lately publish’d by the vicar of Cheshunt. By 
Chapmanno-Wiskero. 1715.’ ‘‘ What var’ous 
Poems has thy Wit display’d,” is his exclamation 
on Chapman. The Vicar’s doom was To 
write no more, and always stay at home.” 

7. Great Kings the care of heaven, with some 
seasonable advice to the female sex, thanks- 
giving day sermon, 7 June, 1716, for the suppres- 
sion of the late unnatural rebellion. 1716. 

8. New year’s gift, being a seasonable call to 
repentance....in a poem moral and_ divine. 
1731.—A long descant on the sins of the age. 
When David confessed his sins, 

his oracle this Answer gives : 

Pursue, Pursue, thy foe no longer lives. 

On this the Prince bestrides his warlike steed, 

And with his Cuirassiers, pursues with speed. 


| elected Alderman of London (June, 1648) 





Chapman well deserves the attribution of | 
the dullest theologian and worst poetaster | 
of his time. | 

Some of the above particulars I have 
gathered from Foster, ‘Alumni Oxon.’ ; 
Clutterbuck, ‘ Herts,’ ii. 112; Gardiner, | 
‘Registers of Wadham Coll.,’ i. 329. I am | 
indebted for further information to the Rev. | 
Fox Lambert, Vicar of Cheshunt, and Mr. 
Falconer Madan of the Bodleian Library. 
Various gentlemen connected with the 
libraries which I have enumerated have | 
kindly responded to my inquiries. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


SIR RICHARD BROWNE, BT., 
LORD MAYOR 1660-61. 


THIS personage, the well-known Presby- 
terian general, was a Woodmonger when 
and Merchant Taylor when elected (October, 
1660) Lord Mayor. He must therefore 
have been admitted to the latter Company 
between these dates, and it is virtually 
beyond question that he was the “‘ Richard 
Browne, son of Richard Browne, late 
Merchant Tailor, deceased, admitted into 
the freedom of this Company by patrimony ” 
on 10 December, 1656 (Merchant Taylors’ 
Company Presentment Book 1652-62). ~ 

The only other Richard Brownes ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the Company 
between 1645 and 1660 were (1) ‘son of 
Thomas Browne of Sudbury, co Gloucester,”’ 
and (2) “son of Robert Browne, late of 
Ripon, yeoman.” 

G. E. C. in his ‘Complete Baronetage ’ 
(vol. iii. p. 92) says that the Lord Mayor 
was the “‘son of John Browne, otherwise 
Moses, of Wokingham, Berks, and of London, 
by Anne, daughter of John Beard of Woking- 
ham.” In giving this parentage he follows 
the editor of The Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 377, 
who quotes Stow (ed. Strype, Book V. p. 146). 
The ‘ Visitations of London, 1633, 1634, 
1635’ (Harleian Soc.), vol. i. p. 115, gives the 
genealogy thus :— 

Richard Browne of Ockingham, Berks. 


} 


John Browne, alias Moses,==Ann, dau. of 
of Ockingham and John Beard 
London. F 





_ of 
Ockingham. 





John Richard Browne,==Bridget, dau. of Robert 
Browne. —a/ias Muses, Brian of 
of London, Henley-upon-Thames. 
Lord Mayor 1634. | 


| 
Richard Browne, eldest son 
and heir apparent. 

I cannot think that the Merchant Taylors’ 
records are wrong in naming Browne’s 
father Richard. Is it possible that it was the 
lord Mayor’s father who was the son of 
Anne Beard, and husband of Bridget Brian ? 
He may have been a Woodmonger in 1634 
(as his son was in 1648), and have died (as 
indeed is probable) between 1634 and 1656. 
Messrs. Overall (‘ Remembrancia,’ p. 199) 


give the father’s name as Richard (*‘ Richard 
Browne, alias Moses ’’), 
their authority. 


but do not state 
ALFrreD B. BEAVEN, 
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PUTTENHAWM’S ‘ARTE OF ENGLISH 
POESIE’ AND GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 


‘* BROTEMA, OR THE QUESTIONER,” is a kind 
of figurative speech, when we ask a question 
and look for no answer; and the definition 
reminds one of a story told by Bacon in 
his ‘ Apophthegms,’ although in this case 
the questioner meant to answer himself, 
and not to leave his question to shift for 
itself :— 

‘“Mr. Houland, in conference with a young 
student, arguing a case, happened to say, ‘I 
would ask you but this question.” The student 
presently interrupted him to give him an answer. 
Whereunto Mr. Houland gravely said; ‘ Nay, 
though I ask you a question, yet I did not mean 
you should answer me, I mean to answer my- 
self.’ ” 


Two lines from Gascoigne illustrate 
Erotema, and Puttenham introduces them 
(Arber, p. 220) with the remark, ‘as 


another wrote very commendably ” :— 
Why strive I with the streame, or hoppe against 
the hill, 


Or search that never can be found, or loose my | 


labour still ? ‘ Weedes,’ p. 370. 
In the next page (221) six lines, slightly 


altered from the ‘ Weedes,’ show us an 


as Sa mer 
example of ‘‘ Ecphonisis, or the Outcry,” | 


and in this case the poet is named as well as 
commended :— 
‘“Or as Gascoigne wrote very passionatly and 
well to purpose. 
Av me the dayes that I in dole consume, 
Alas the nights which witnesse well mine woe : 
O wrongfull world which makest my fancie fume, 
Fie fickle fortune, fie, fie thou art my foe: 
Out and alas so froward is my chance, r 
No nights nor daies, nor worldes can me avance, 
P. 367. 
Two passages from ‘ Dan Bartholomew of 
Bathe’ come under ‘ Sinathrismus, or the 
Heaping figure,” pp. 243-4, which is known 
amongst our vulgar as “piling on the 
agony,” a kind of speech which gains force 
and vehemence as it goes along, and throws 
Ossa upon Pelion. In these cases Gascoigne 
is held up as a pattern for imitation :— 
To muse in minde how faire, how wise, how good, 
How brave, how free, how curteous and how true, 
My Lady is doth but inflame my blood. 


Or thus, 
I deeme, I dreame, I do, I tast, I touch, 
Nothing at all but smells of perfit blisse. 
; Pp. 103-4. 
Although Ben Jonson possessed a copy of 
Puttenham’s book, he does not seem to have 
profited by the author's advice under 


29 
‘** Histeron proteron, or the Preposterous, 


a form of speech which puts the cart before 
the horse. And Chapman, too, is a great 
offender in this respect, but designedly so, 
| for he makes a point of bringing in his fools 
with speeches that always leave the horse 
behind the cart. And I have no doubt he 
was thinking of Puttenham when he caused 
Strozza in ‘The Gentleman Usher,’ Act I. 
sc. i, to nickname Pogio ‘‘ Hysteron Pro- 
|teron.” But for the particular form in 
| which Jonson offends, and which will be 
easily recognized in the line I shall quote 
from Puttenham, the latter has nothing 
but censure. Misplacing, he says, is always 
intolerable, and it may be done either by 
a single word or by a clause of speech ; 
by a single word thus :— 
And if I not performe, God let me never thrive. 
Arber, p. 262. 





9 


‘* Not performe ” should be “‘ performe not.’’ 
| Puttenham is so free with his alterations 
that it is sometimes difficult to recognize 
| whom he is quoting; and therefore it is 
possible that he may have been quoting the 
following from memory :— 
Which if I not perfourme, my life then let me leese’ 
* The Adventures of Master F. J.,’ p. 414. 
That the critic would not hesitate to 
make such a radical alteration in a writer’s 
verse is proved by his next quotation from 
|Gascoigne, which is dealt with quite as 
|freely, in Arber, p. 198, where Puttenham 
cites the following as a good example of 
mixed ‘‘ Allegoria, or the Figure of false 
semblant ”’ :— 
The cloudes of care have coured all my coste, 
The stormes of strife, do threaten to appeare : 
The waves of woe, wherein my ship is toste. 
Have broke the banks, where lay my life so deere. 
Chippes of ill chance, are fallen amidst my choise, 
To marre the minde that ment for to rejoyce. 
Gascoigne reads thus :— 
A Cloud of care hath covred all my coste, 
And stormes of strife doo threaten to appeare : 
| The waves of woo, which I mistrusted moste, 
Ilave broke the bankes wherein my life lay cleere : 
Chippes of ill chaunce, are fallen amyd my choyce, 
To marre the mynd, that ment for to rejoyce. 
‘The Adventures of Master F. J.,’ p. 400. 


The last bit of Gascoigne that I have been 
| able to trace in Puttenham is taken from the 
tract just quoted, p. 394, and is cited as an 
example of ‘‘ Epanodis, or the figure of 
Retire,’ Arber, p. 229. Puttenham has 
made three alterations, which may be passed 
by without remark :— 
Love hope and death, do stirre in me much strife, 
As never man but I lead such a life: 
, For burning love doth wound my heart to death : 
| And when death comes at call of inward grief, 
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Cold lingring hope doth feede my fainting breath ! 
Against my will, and yeelds my wound relief, 
So that I liv e, and yet my life is such: 
As never death could greeve me halfe so much. 

In conclusion, it interested me very 
much to find that Puttenham in his book 
has made use of Gascoigne’s little treatise 
on the making of verse entitled ‘ Certayne 
Notes of Instruction,’ &e., written at the 
request of Master Eduardo Donati. Portions 
of the tract reappear in ‘ The Arte of English 
Poesie’ almost in Gascoigne’s own words, 
and some of Puttenham’s illustrations were 
copied from the same source. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


CHARLES VERRAL of Seaford, medical 
practitioner and minor poet, was inquired 
after at 2 8. ii. 109 and 3S. iv. 289, but 
without success. He was author, as stated 
at the second reference, of ‘ The Pleasures of 
Possession,’ a poem, published 1810, and 
of ‘Servius Tullius’ and ‘Saladin,’ plays, 
both of which were performed in public, 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane re- 
spectively, and printed in a volume of 
‘Poems.’ He contributed to the local 
newspapers, and wrote an article on ‘ Sea- 
ford as Anderida’ for Horsfield’s ‘ History 
of Sussex.’ He was a friend of Clio Rick- 
man (both being natives of the same parish, 
the Cliffe, Lewes), and the latter pub- 
lished his two volumes, besides having sug- 
gested, we are told, his chief poem. Verral 
is said, also, to have invented the “‘ prone 
couch,”’ and to have been instrumental in 
founding one of the Orthopedic Hospitals. 
He is the subject of a laudatory article, “The 
Sussex Country Doctor,’ in Fleet’s ‘Glimpses 
of Our Ancestors in Sussex,’ 2nd ed., which, 
however, is very vague as to matters of 
fact, and nearly devoid of genealogical 
information. 

As far as I have gathered, he was a son 
of Henry Verral of the Cliffe aforesaid, 
surgeon (himself the pseudonymous author 
of a volume of poems entitled ‘Fugitive 
Seraps, by ‘“‘Old A.Z.,” published at 
Lewes, 182U), and was born in 1778. He is 
described as M.D., but I have not traced the 
authority for this. He married, in 1810, 
a daughter of the Rev. J. W. King, Rector 
of Tarrant Rushton, Dorset, who seems to 
have died early. Of his many children, a son 
and a daughter are now living. Another 
son, Charles Verral, M.R.C.S., of Wey- 


mouth Street, an authority on the spine, 
‘Modern English Bio- | 


is noticed in Boase’s 


| graphy.’ 





Verral seems to have had financial 
losses (Fleet), and left Seaford, dying at 
Camberwell in 1843. 

I have been unable up to the present 
to connect him with either of the principal 
and extant Verrall families of Lewes, namely, 
that of Southover Manor, and that from 
which Dr. A. W. Verrall of Cambridge, and 
Mr. G. H! Verrall, late M.P. for Newmarket, 
besides many well-known people through 
female lines, are descended. 1 am always 
glad to receive any information concerning 
Verrall and Verral families of Lewes or 
Sussex. PeRCEVAL Lucas. 

13, Warrington Crescent, W. 


Earty BEEFsTEAK CLuB.—In The Daily 
Courant for 8 February, 1710, it was recorded 
that, 

‘* Monday being the Anniversary of Her Majesty’s 
happy Birth-day, the same was observ’d by the 
honourable Beef-steaks Club with the most dis- 
tinguishing Marks of Honour and Zeal for her 
Majesty. From Dinner till Evening a curious 
Collection of Musick was perform’d, and at Night 
a Firework illuminated Covent-Garden : The Motto 
under the Feet of Her Majesty, viewing a Handful 
of Britains driving an Army of French, was, Anna 
Regina Virorum,” &c. 

A. PR: 


Witi1amM Mears, BeLLFouNDER, — 
In the baptismal register of St. Mary's 
Nottingham, occurs this entry, under date 


19 Nov., 1626:—‘‘ Ann the daughter of 
Willy[am] Mears, belfounder.” This sur- 
name does not figure in Mr. Phillimore’s 


able sketch of the Nottingham bellfounding 
industry, nor does it otherwise occur locally, 
so far as I am aware. Being unacquainted 
with the history of the existing Whitechapel 
firm, I have wondered whether the above 
William Mears may not have been a member 
or ancestor of the family. A. 8. 


DUELS BETWEEN CLERGYMEN.—Are there 
many authenticated cases of such contests ? 
Sir He snry Bate Dudley’s various battles are 
too well known to cite, but I have discovered 
two references in The Lady's Magazine 
which seem to show that clerical duels were 
not uncommon in the eighteenth century. 

The first reports a duel with pistols, fought 
on Thursday, 19 June, 1766, in Hyde Park, 
between two clergymen, one of whom had 
three fingers shot off (see p. 717). 

The second describes a duel between the 
Rev. W. Allen and Lloyd Dulaney, fought in 
Hyde Park on Tuesday, 18 June, 1782, in 
which the latter was shot dead (see p. 717). 
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The Gent. Mag., lii. p. 353 (July, 1782), 
adds the information that the Rev. Bennet 
Allen was tried at the Old Bailey, and found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


Guamis CasttE Mystery. (See 5 S. iii. 
309, 354, 378; 6S. iii. 165; vii. 88, 195, 
234; x. 326, 475; x. 35; 8 S. vill. 288; 
9 S. vii. 288, 312; 10S. x. 241, 311.)— 
Amongst the above references I find only 
one at all coinciding with a passage in *‘ Hill 
and Valley; or, Hours in England and 
Wales,’ by Catherine Sinclair (London, 1838), 
p. 166 :— 

** At Glamis Castle a tradition is told of an apart- 

ment having once existed, where a party played at 
dice all Christmas day, till suddenly the doors and 
windows were supernaturally closed up, and the 
room has never since been found, though every 
Christmas night the rattle of dice is said to be dis- 
tinctly audible.” 
Miss Sinclair (1800-64) acted as secretary 
for her father, the well-known Sir John 
Sinclair of Thurso Castle, from the age of 
fourteen till his death in 1835 (see ‘D.N.B.’), 
and was no doubt conversant with the legends 
of her country. The passage seems notice- 
able as tending to negative the more horrify- 
ing incidents that have been woven into the 
Glamis tradition by fertile imaginations, and 
seem to have been first heard of shortly 
before, or about, 1850. W. B. H. 


WaLLEeR: Myra: Goprrey.—Written 
upon the back of the frontispiece to a copy 
ot “The Lively Oracles given to us....By 
the Author of ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ &e. 
...-Oxford, 1678,” I find the following lines, 
which would seem to be somewhat out of 
harmony with their surroundings. I present 
them verbatim ac literatim :— 

In her Arcadia’s inocence we find 

with wallers wit & myras beauty joyn’d 

when beautious Godfrey walks in wallers grove 

prepare yr herts ye swains for ye must love 

augt the 9t 
1723 
Upon the inner side of the cover at the 
end is the signature ‘‘ Elanor Coop'.”’ 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 


Str THomas Patmer.—The ‘D.N.B.’ 
says that in 1541, “wanting to secure a 
special pension, he had leave to come over 
to London to try to secure it”; but it 
does not say, what is the case, that this 
leave was a mere blind, the object being to 
get him into the king’s power without 
exciting his suspicions. On his arrival 
in March he was thrown into the Tower and 


deprived of the post of Knight Porter of 
Calais, a post he had held since about 
October, 1534. He remained in the Tower 
over a year. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NANKIN PORCELAIN IN ENGLAND.—A good 
deal of surprise is often expressed at the great 
quantities of Oriental porcelain in England. 
The importation must have been a very 
big affair with shipowners in the eighteenth 
century, for in The General Evening Post ot 
28 April-1 May, 1792, it was announced that 
seven ships brought over ‘* 16,000 pieces of 
Nankin porcelain,’ along with cargoes 
of tea amounting to 5,570,648 lb. 

W. Roperts. 


Tue Cuckoo: How IT Dirs.—A bit of 
folk-lore that is new to me comes out in a 
review of ‘Lafeadio Hearn in Japan’ by 
Yone Noguchi :— 

‘Mr. Noguchi thinks that the four d’ivoire, to 
which the modernity of Tokyo drove its shrinking 
professor, was an indispensable condition of his 
maturest art. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘ that writing 
for him was no light work; he wrote the books 
with life and blood, a monument builded by his 
own hands. He was like a cuckoo, which is said 
to die spitting blood and song. Like incense before 
the Buddhist altar, which had to burn itself up, 
he passed away.’ ” 

St. SwiTHrn. 


“Wrom"™ as Suspsect.—The principle of 
attraction seems to be fundamentally 
responsible for a blemish in style which even 
'good and careful writers do not always 
lescape. In oratory and hasty journalism 
|this lapse from accuracy is, presumably, 
|unpremeditated and accidental, but it is 
| objectionable when it is encountered in calm 
;and deliberate prose. An illustration which 
| has just been met in a fresh perusal of James 

-ayn’s volume ‘Some Literary Recollec- 
tions’ furnishes an opportunity for drawing 
iattention to the matter. In his second 
chapter Payn states that in his time at Cam- 
| bridge he was interested in a Mormon com- 
/munity that existed in the place. “I 
| sometimes attended their chapel,’ he re- 
imarks, ‘‘and became acquainted with one 
of their elders, whom I do not think was a 
rogue.” In writing this he failed to notice 
'that ‘‘ whom” is the subject of the sub- 
stantive verb, and that “I do not think ’”’ 
governs the whole clause, and not the 
relative only. Expanded, the statement 
/becomes, ‘‘ And I do not think that he 
was a rogue,” the pronoun thus being seen 

to perform both relative and substantival 
|functions. ‘‘ Who I do not think” sounds 





exceedingly ill, especially when one remem- 
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bers that if rendered in Latin the expression 
would infallibly begin with quem. Only 
then the following verb would have to be 
fuisse, and not fwit. THOMAS BAyNeE. 
[The offending clause might easily have been 
rendered ‘‘ who was not, I think, a rogue.’’] 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘* TENEMENT - HOUSE.”’ — This means a 
house (7.e., an edifice under one roof) con- 
structed or adapted to be let out in tene- 
ments, or dwellings occupied by separate 
tenants. A friend tells me that he thinks 
the first time he heard the expression “* tene- 
ment-house’’? was in connexion with the 
Peabody Trust, and he considers it to be 
of American origin. Will any reader of 


“N. &. Q.’ try to find us a quotation con- | 


taining the word in that connexion? I 
may add that the relation between ‘“‘ tene- 
ment” and “ house ”’ in Scotland is exactly 
the opposite of the English usage. In 
Edinburgh the large edifices in the High 
Street, &c., which contain dwellings for 
many families, are called ‘‘ tenements ”’ 
(or “lands”’), while each of the portions 
occupied by a separate tenant is his ‘‘ house.”? 
A “house” in London may contain numer- 
ous “‘tenements’’; a “‘tenement’’ in Edin- 
burgh may contain many ‘ houses.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


*“ ARTIBEUS”?: ITS ErymMoLocy.—-Will 
you do me the favour to let me know the 
etymology of the word artibeus ? In ease it 
be a compound word, which are the com- 
posing elements, and to what do they 
belong ? Dotores Prntrapo, 

Faculty of Letters and Sciences, 
Havana University. 





DeENNIS’S ‘LETTERS ON 


MILTON AND | 
ConGREVE.’—In the Catalogue of the | 
eS 


British Museum is included John Dennis’s | 
‘Letiers on Milton and Congreve,’ 1696. | 
This volume seems to have disappeared | 
from the Museum. I wonder whether any | 


GOVERNOR HunTER oF NEW YorRK.— 
I should be glad to communicate with any 
descendants now living of Robert Hunter, 
Governor of the American Colonies of New 
York and New Jersey, 1710 to 1720. 
J. A. ANDERSON. 
Lambertville, N.J., U.S.A. 


Eumxvus AND Homer.—The Rev. Mr. L. 
Collins (‘ Odyssey,’ p. 90) says that the 
expression ‘‘a genuine country gentleman 
of the age of Homer ” is used of Eumzeus by 
‘one of the most genial of Homeric critics.” 
Who is the critic referred to ? P. C. G. 


ULYSSES, *“‘ THE SCAPIN OF EPIC POETRY.”’ 
—Can the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
who calls Homer’s Ulysses ‘the seapin ot 
epic poetry”? I understand it is some 
modern translator of Homer, but I have 
sought in vain to identify him. P. C. G. 

Calcutta. 


NAPOLEON AND THE LITTLE RED Man.— 
I take the following account from ‘ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, by Cyrus Redding, 
1858, vol. ii. pp. 67-8 :— 

“The story of the ‘Little Red Man,’ a familiar 
demon of Bonaparte, was revived....by the 
Bourbonists, if not originally of their invention. 
The ex-Emperor first formed an intimacy with the 
‘ Little Red Man’ during his exploration of one 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, in the centre, perhaps, 
of the room where stands the sarcophagus of 
some renowned Pharaoh. Amidst masses of im- 
penetrable granite Napoleon held mysterious 
meetings with his new friend, and as well as the 
ruins of Egyptian Temples [sic], in the bituminous 
odour of Catacombs not yet half explored, and 
while walking in the refulgence of the glowing 
moon of a brilliant firmament over the ruins of 
Heliopolis. After several of these mysterious 
meetings, at the earnest solicitation of the ‘ Little 
Red Man,’ the ex-Emperor gave way to certain 
conditions, at a moment when the promised ripe- 
ness of his designs overcame every other object 
of his mental vision, and he agreed to bestow 
his lofty soul upon his nether mundane visitor in 
return for their realization. The * Little Red 
Man’ was also seen with the Emperor, by numbers 
of persons, on the field of battle about the time 
of his subsequent successes. He had _ been 
observed walking up and down outside the Con- 
servatory at St. Cloud, when Napoleon dissolved 
the Convention. At Marengo, at Austerlitz, and 
on other occasions he was present, but when the 
fortune of the Emperor changed in 1814, he 
was seen no more, having abandoned his friend 
because Napoleon violated the pledge he had 
given to a personage who had obtained for him 
all his wonderful successes. The ‘ Little Red 


one of your readers has a copy of it or can | Man,’ from the colour of his skin, was evidently 
tell me something about its contents. 
H. G. Pau, 
Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois. 


of the ancient Egyptian stock. At the greatest 


| of all the Emperor’s victories, those in 1796, he 
| had not made the ‘ Little Red Man’s’ 


acquain- 
tance, for he had not then seen the Pyramids. 
Thus consistent and clever was the tale. It is 
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| 
hardly credible, but true, that I heard this story 
|editor of the guide-book is unable to en- 


argued upon as if it were a fact, by some of the 
Bourbon party. Everybody talked about it.” 

Is Redding’s assurance that this was a 
well-known story in Paris after Napoleon’s 
fall corroborated by any contemporary 
publications ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Napoteon’s Five-Franc Piecres.—Re- 
cently I cut out of a Canadian paper a 
paragraph saying that Napoleon the Great 
had some millions of five-frane pieces 
minted, and to make them popular he had 
inserted in one of the coins a note, signed 
by himself, promising the sum of 5,000,000 
frances to the finder of that particular coin ; 
but so far the coin has not been discovered, 
nor has the note yet been presented. The 
French Government is said to be still ready 
to pay the debt. Can any of your readers | 
tell me if there is any foundation for this 
story ? TRUTH-SEEKER. 





Miuirary Corps or Lapies, 1803.—The 
Times, 2 August, 1803, announces that 
* it has been proposed to raise a Corps of Ladies in 
the present exigency of the country, and the 
Duchess of Gordon [who had taken such a 
prominent part in raising the Gordon Highlanders 
ten years before], it is said, has offered to command 
it. The names of the other officers we hope to 
publish in the course of a few days.” 
This hope was not fulfilled. Was the Corps 
ever really founded ? J. M. Butocu. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Scissors AnD JAws.—Some men when 
making a continued use of scissors move 
their jaws in sympathy. Is this at all 
common ? Does it occur among women ? 
and among such people as tailors and paper- 
hangers ? W. C. B. 


DorotHy VERNON’s ELOPEMENT.—During 
a recent sojourn at Buxton I paid a visit to 
Haddon Hall, and noticed in Ward & Lock’s 
guide-book to this interesting edifice the 
following statement :— 

“ According to tradition Mistress Dorothy 
formed a secret attachment to John, afterwards 
Sir John Manners, and, when her father refused 
to consent to their union, eloped with him. The 
Duchess of Rutland has denied in a magazine 
article the truth of the story.” 





The italics are mine. 

I have been trying in vain to ascertain 
which Duchess of Rutland it was who 
questioned the authenticity of this interest- 
ing romance, and in what magazine, and 
when, the article appeared. It certainly 


was not from the pen of the present Duchess, | 


who implicitly believes the legend ; and the 


lighten me. Can any of your readers supply 
me with the information ? 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 

[Dorothy Vernon’s elopement was discussed at 
considerable length in the sixth and seventh 
volumes of the Tenth Series. The present query 
relates to one specific point connected with the 
story.] 


CHYEBASSA: ITS Erymotogy. —Could 
any one kindly inform me of the origin of 
the word “‘Chyebassa”’? There is at present 
avessel of that name. Where is or was 
Chyebassa ? iS 


Bristow Cowsway: Brixton Roap.— 
In ‘N. & Q.’ for 1885 (6S. xii. 469) appeared 
a quotation from a pamphlet of 1631 called 
‘Tom of all Trades,’ in which mention was 
made of Bristow Cowsway. The writer 
asked for information as to the origin of the 
name and for other references to it. 

In a Bristow pedigree in Hoare’s ‘ History 


/of Wilts,’ vol. v., I find it stated that a John 


de Burstow accompanied the Black Prince 
to France :— 

“On his return he repaired part of the Brixton 
Road with stone at his own expense, and for many 
centuries it was called Bristowe Causzway.” 

Can other references be given in which 
Brixton Road is alluded to under this name ? 

G. H. W. 


Mayney Famity.-—-Where can I find a 
good pedigree of the Mayneys of Kent ? 

1. Walter Mayne married at Willesborough, 
in 1543, Isabel ——. 

2. Reginald or Reynold Keys married at 
Newington-next-Hythe, in 1570, Joyce 
Meyney. 

I should like further particulars of these 
two marriages. 

The Mayneys were related to Brent of 
Willesborough, and to the Scotts of Scots 
Hall in the same neighbourhood. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


Poor Sovuts’ Licut: “ TOTENLATERNE.” 
—At the private Roman Catholic church at 
Postlip, near Winchcombe, there is an open- 


| ing high up in the south wall called “ Poor 


Souls’ Light.”” In Detwang Church, near 
Rothenburg, is a curious window, low down 
in the south wall, into which is built a stone 
lantern, called ‘‘ totenlaterne.”” What pur- 
pose did these lights serve, and are there 
other instances of such openings? J. D. 
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FIFIELD ALLEN (1700 ?-1764), ARcH- 
DEACON OF MIDDLESEX.—Whom and when 
did he marry ? His wife appears to have 
died 26 May, 1753. G. F. R. B 

JAMES ASHTON, son of James Ashton of 
Woodford, Essex, was at Westminster 
School in 1739. Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me further informa- 
tion about him ? G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES FRAISER, PHYSICIAN IN ORDIN- 
ARY TO CHARLES II.—-I should be glad to 
ascertain the date of his death. It is not 
given in the account of him in Munk’s 
‘Roll of the Royal College of Physicians,’ 
i. 432. G. F. R. B. 

Str Wititam TRELAWNY, Br. (1733 ?- 
1772.)—When did he enter the Navy, and 
what were the dates of his commissions ? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Ivii. 175, does not 
give the required information. 

G. F. R. B. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE AND THE KINGS 
oF CoLoGNE.—What is there about Elizabeth 
Woodville’s ancestry to connect her with the 
‘Three Kings of Cologne” (the Magi) ? 
I presume such connexion would come 
through the family of her mother, Jaquette 
of Luxembourg, and Duchess of Bed- 
ford. In the pageant of welcome to Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward V.) at Coventry 
in 1474, one of the “ Kynges of Colen” 
says :— 

O splendent Creator! In all our speculacion, 

More bryghter than Phebus, excedent all lyght! 
We thre kyngs beseche the, with meke mediacion, 

Specially to preserue this nobull prynce, thi 

knyght, 

Wich by Influens of thy grace procedeth aright. 
Of on of vs thre lynnyally, we fynde, 

His Nobull Moder, quene Elizabeth, ys comyn of 
that kynde. 

The crux lies, of course, in the last two 

lines. M. D. H. 


Royat Tomss At St. Denis.—MRr. ALBERT 
HARTSHORNE, in his reply about the 
Plantagenet tombs at Fontevrault (ante, 
p. 390), makes reference to the ransacking 
of the coffins of the royal tombs at 
St. Denis. Can an English translation be 
obtained of Alex. Lenoir’s account of this ? 
If not, is any English account procurable ? 

B. H. A. 


JAMES II.’s Corpse aT St. GERMAIN- | 
EN-LAYE.—The church of St. Germain-en- 
Laye contains the tomb of James II. and a 
simple white marble monument, erected by 
George IV. It was restored later by Queen 
Victoria. 


| As regards the finding of the body of 
| James II., The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1824, 
| pt. ll. p. 266, says :— 
| Ss A short time ago the remains of James II., 
King of England, were discovered at St. Germains 
| by workmen employed in digging the foundation 
| of the new church building upon the site of the 
| old edifice, which was found to be in so ruinous 
| a state as to be utterly incapable of repair. The 
King of England, being informed of this discovery, 
| was desirous that the remains should be removed 
| to a proper place. The French Government 
| seconded his Majesty’s wishes, and on Sept. 9th the 
body was removed in great state, and deposited 
beneath the altar until the new church is com- 
pleted.” 

I have in my possession a letter written by 
Mr. Pitman Jones which appears to throw 
doubt on the ‘remains’? here mentioned 
being really those of James II. The letter 
was addressed to Sir Henry Ellis, and posted 
1 August, 1845, at Maidenhead. I shall be 
glad of further information on the matter. 

Won. COoNNAL. 

[Mr. Pitman Jones, whose letter to Sir Henry 
Ellis you forward, himself contributed to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for 14 September, 1850, the account he received 
from Mr. Fitz-Simons. See also 1S. ii. 281, 427 ; 
9S. viii. 45, 92, 148, for further details.] 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Where can I find the following quotation ? 
Oh, that were best indeed 
To spend ourselves upon the general good, 

And, oft misunderstood, 

To raise the feeble knees and limbs that bleed. 

I am quoting from memory, so may not be 
quite accurate. EpitaH Ewen. 


Can any of your readers tell me where the 
following quotation from Goethe is to be 
found ? John Morley in one of his works 
writes :— 

‘* As Goethe has said, sibyls and prophets have 
already spoken their inexorable decree on the 
day that first gives the man to the world; no 
time and no might can break the stamped mould 
of his character ; only as life wears on do all afore- 
shapen lines come into light. He is launched into 
a sea of external conditions that are as independent 
of his own will as the temperament with which he 


confronts them.”’ 
H. A. B. 


“ Crasstcty.”’—In The Saturday Review 
of 24 September, p. 396, a reviewer of 
‘Mr. Dooley Says’ (Heinemann) discourses 
thus :— 

** As humour or satire—the ter1as are a misnomer. 
None of it- not the best of Mark Twain—will bear 
comparison with anything classicly comic, classicly 
' humorous, or classicly satiric.” 

The writer’s intention is manifest enough ; 
but has he warrant for “ classicly ’’ ? 
| THomaAs BAYNE. 
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‘Youne Forks,’ 1870-76.—For some 
time I have been vainly trying to get hold of 
a copy of the bound annual volumes of a 
publication called Young Folks, published 
in weekly parts about 1870 to 1876, I think 
by Henderson ; but so far without success. 
I should be much obliged if readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could refer me to any probable 
source of information, or place where th: 
periodical is likely to be kept on file. 

W. G. Hate. 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Falmouth. 

[R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island ’ appeared 

serially in this publication in 1881-2.] 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM: CATACOMBS: 
Mownasticism.—I shall be obliged to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who will tell me the best illus- 
trated works on the following :— 

1. Christian symbolism in 
centuries. 

2. The Christian Catacombs. 

3. The earliest Monasticism. 
Please reply direct. | (Miss) M. A. Owen. 

23, Prospect Terrace, W.C. 


the first 





Trout or TrowTE Famity.—Can’ any 
one refer me to a MS. or printed pedigree 
of Trout, Troute, or Trowte, co. Devon or 
Salop ? Many thanks in anticipation. 


CoRVE. 
Sak p. 





Replies. 


MUNICIPAL RECORDS PRINTED. 
(11S. ii. 287.) 
As far as I am aware, there is no list pub- 
lished of these valuable works. 

For my own use I have compiled a list, 
which does not profess to be perfect. If a 
list was given of Town Records published 
by the local authorities, the list would be 
small indeed. Some have been published 
at the expense of corporations, &c., though 
compiled or copied by private enterprise. 
Some have been extracted by permission, 
and published by local subscription or by 
antiquarian societies ; some are extremely 
valuable, others much less so; but as they 
are consulted for so many purposes, criticism 
may be misplaced; for the genealogist, 
the philologist, the social historian, the 
folk-lorist, and even the desultory reader in 
search of literary curiosities, can find ample 
raw material in them. It is difficult to 
make a satisfactory scheme of classification, 
as every plan I have adopted would exclude 





some of value. In the following list I have 

not attempted to supply full bibliographical 

details, but only mention sufficient to 
identify the works in the British Museum 

Catalogue. When “ By....So-and-so”’ is 

given, I have omitted whether translated, 

transcribed, compiled, or edited; and the 
date in parentheses is that of publication. 

It is quite possible that since I first made 

my notes, the incompleted ones may now 

be accessible. 

Aberdeen.—Register of the Burgesses of the 
Burgh of Aberdeen, 1399-1631. The Miscellany 
of the New Spalding Club. Index of Names. 
(Vol. I. 1890; Vol. If. 1908.) 


Records of Old Aberdeen, 1157-1891. 
Edited by A. M. Munro. (Vol. I. 1900. 
Aberdeen University Studies, No. 2. Also 


published by the New Spalding Club, 1899. 
(Vol. II. by the latter society, 1909.)—Has a 
full Index Locorum and Nominum. 

Records of the Sheriff Court of Aberdeen. 
Edited by D. Littlejohn. (2 vols. 1904.) 
Aberdeen University Studies, No. 11. Vol. I. : 
Records prior to 1600. 

Abingdon. — Selections from the 
Chronicles of the Borough of A. From A.D. 
1555 to A.D. 1897. Edited -by Bromley, 
Challenor, Town Clerk (1898.)—With a General 
Index. 

Barnstaple.—Reprint of the Barnstaple Records. 
Published by J. R. Chanter and Thos. Wain- 
wright, with Corrections and Additions by 
Thos. Wainwright. (2 vols. 1900)—Not in- 
dexed ; divided into groups, which are num- 
bered, but these are not indicated as to pages 
in the ‘‘ Conteuts.”’ 

Bath.—A Copy of the Chamberlain’s Accounts 
of the City of Bath, with a List of Freemen and 
other interesting matter, by the Rev. C. W. 
Shickle. 2 vols. [1905. ]—From 1569 to 1734. 
At the end is a list of freemen from January , 
1631/2, to October, 1899.—Type-written, and 
not indexed. 

Bedfordshire.— Bedfordshire County Records. 

i. Notes and Extracts from the County 

Records comprised in the Quarter Sessions 

Rolls from 1714 to 1832. Not indexed. 


Municipal 








2. Notes and Extracts....being a Calendar 
of Vol. I. of the Sessions Minutes Books. 
1651 to 1660.—Has a General Index. 

Beverley.—Beverley Town Documents, 1359- 
1582. Edited by <A. F. Leach. Selden 
Society Publications, Vol. XIV. (1900.)— 
General Index. 

Bristol—The City Charters. Containing — the 
Original Institution of Mayors, Recorders, 


Sheriffs, Town-Clerks, and all other Officers 
whatsoever. As also of a Common Council, 
and the Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
City. (1736.)—From Rich. II. to Queen Anne. 
Names of officials in some of the later charters. 

(Second ed., 1792.) Appendix, A_ Brief 
Historical Account of the Ancient Lords, 


Constables, and Wardens. 

Bristol Lists, Municipal and Miscellaneous. 
By A. B. Beaven. 
are alphabetical. 


(1899.)—1529. The lists 
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The Little Red Book of Bristol. By F. B. 
Bickley. (Vol. I. 1900.)—1344-1574. Charters, 
Customs, Gilds, Chantries. 

(Vol. If. 1900.) Ordinances of the Gilds.— 
Index and Glossary. 

The Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth 
Century. By John Latimer. (1900.)—1109- 
1900. Principally from Corporation and local 
records, supplemented by extracts from the 
State Papers and the Privy Council records. 
Index. 

The Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. (1893.)—Of the same character. Index. 

The History of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of the City of Bristol By John 
Latimer. (1903.)—At end are lists of Masters, 
Wardens, and Treasurers, but no Index. 

Burgesses, Lists of.—See Aberdeen, Dundee, &c.; 
and Freemen. 

Cambridge.—Cambridge Gild Records. Edited 
by Mary Bateson. 1298 to 1386. (1903.) Has 
Index of Names. 

Cambusnethan. — Extracts from the Register of 
the Kirk Session of Cambusnethan from April, 
1636, to Sept., 1695. Miscellany of the Mait- 
land Club, Vol. I., pp. 428-31. (1834.) 

Canterbury.—Intrantes: a List of Persons 
admitted to Live and Trade within the City of 
Canterbury, on Payment of an Annual Fine, 
from 1392 to 1592. (1904.)—By J. M. Cowper, 
has an Index. 

The Roll of the Freemen of the City of 
Canterbury, from A.p. 1392 to 1800. By J. M. 
Cowper. (1903.) — Alphabetical, and has an 
Index of Stray Names. 

Minutes collected from Ancient Records and 
Accounts of Transactions in the City of Canter- 
bury. 1234-1800. By Civis (i.e. Rev. D. 
Welfitt)—Extracts only; originally printed 
in The Kentish Chronicle during 1801. 

Cardiff.—Cardiff Records. Being Materials for 
a History of the County Borough from the 
Earliest Times. By J. Hobson Mathews. 
Vol. I. (1898.) Minutes of Charters 1145- 
1687.—Vol. II. (1900.) TLocal records.—Vol. 
III. (1901.) Mostly local, but has abstracts 
of wills at Landaff and P.C.C. 1470-1778.— 
Vol. IV. (1903.) Very little local, and that 
modern. 1774-1865.—Vol. V. (1905.) Miscel- 
laneous local, lists of officials, and a Glossary, 
but, alas! no Index. 

Carlisle—The Royal Charters of the City of 
C. Edited by R. S. Ferguson. (1894.) 
Publications of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiq. and Arch. Soc. Extra Series, 
Vol. X.—From 5 Henry III. to 36 Charles IT. 
Appendixes, names of early Mayors, municipal 
offices. Index. 

Some Municipal Records of the City of C. 
Edited by R. S. Ferguson and W. Nanson. 








1887. Publications of the Cumb. and West. 
Antiq. and Arch. Soc. Extra Series. Vol. 
IV.—AIl local records, extracts from Gilds, 


Court Leet Rolls, Minutes, &c. 
to 1836. General Index. 
Carmarthen.—Royal Charters and_ Historical 
Documents relating to the Town and County of 
Carmarthen and the Abbeys of Talley and 
Tygwyn-ar-Daf. By J. KR. Daniel-Tyssen. 
(1878.)—From 1201 to 1590. In Latin and 
English. Copious foot-notes, but no Index. 


From Henry II. 


Castle Rising.—See Norfolk Lists. 





of the 


(2 vols. 


of the Freemen 
By J. H. E. Bennett. 
1392-1700. Part II. 


Chester.—The Rolls 


City of C. 
1906, 1908.)—Part I. 
1700-1805. Vols. LI. and LV. Lane. and 
Chesh. Record Soc. Pagination continuous ; 
Indexes of Christian Names and Surnames, 
Quality, Trade, and Places at end. 


See also ‘The Chester City Companies,’ 
Journal Archit. Archl. and Hist. Soc. of 
Chester, V. 16—27. 

Clitheroe.—The Court Rolls of the Honor of 
Clitheroe in the County of Lancaster. By 
Wm. Farrer. J. 1377-1567.—(1897.) — Has 


Index of Names. 

Colchester.—The Charters of (C. and Letters 
Patent granted to the Borough by Richard I. 
and succeeding Sovereigns, 1189-1818. (1903.) 
—Index. 

The Red Paper Book of C. from about 1277- 
1538. (1902.)—Full Index. 

The Oath Book, or Red Parchment Book, 
1827-1564. (1907.)—Indexes of Names and 
Trades. The three edited by W. G. Benham. 

Cork.—The Council Book of the Corporation of the 
City of Cork, from 1609 to 1643, and from 
1690 to 1800. By Richard Caulfield. (1876.}— 
Appendix C. is a list of Mayors and Bailiffs from 
1199 to 1801. There is an Index of the Princi- 
pal Events, but no Index of Names. 

Coventry.—The Coventry Leet Book ; or Mayor’s 
Register, containing the Records of the City 
Court Leet or View of Frankpledge, A.D. 
1420-1555, with divers other matters. By 
Mary Dormer Harris. Early English Text 
Soc. Part I. (1907.)—Part IT. (1908.)—Part 
III. (1909.)\—Part IV. (1910.) Miscellaneous 
matter, Glossary, and Index. 

See also ‘ The Craft Gilds of Coventry,’ Proc. 
Soc. Antiq., XVI.—15-30. 

A. RHODES. 
(To be continued.) 


The Liverpool municipal records from the 
thirteenth century to 1835 were edited and 
published in 1883-6 by Sir J. A. Picton, in 
2 vols. 4to, of which only 500 were printed. 
A new edition was published in nine parts, 
4to, illustrated with nine plates, in 1907, 
to mark the Liverpool Septcentenary cele- 
brations. 

The town records cf Stratford-on-Avon 
will shortly go to press, and it is hoped to 
issue them in the course of next year. The 
edition wi!l be restricted. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


A list of Seottish Burgh Record publica- 
tions is contained in Terry’s ‘Scottish 
Historical Clubs,’ Glasgow, MacLehose, 1909. 
The records of nearly twenty different 
burghs have been published. W. S. S. 


Section 57 (pp. 400-67) of Gross’s in- 
valuable ‘ Sources and Literature of English 
History’ gives particulars of many printed 
borough and other local records. 

ROLAND AUSTIN, 
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WOMEN CARRYING THEIR HUSBANDS ON 
THEIR Backs (11S. ii. 409).—The town most 
notoriously associated with this widely 
spread legend is Weinsberg, now in Wiirttem- 
berg. W. L. Hertslet devotes some amusing 
pages (199 foll.) to the subject in his ‘ Trep- 
penwitz der Weltgeschichte,’ 6th ed. The 
story was told in connexion with the capture 
of the place by the Emperor Konrad IIT. in 
1140. It does not figure at all in the earliest 
accounts, and appears for the first time in 
the ‘ Chronica Regia Coloniensis’ (c. 1170). 
Suspicion is increased by the fact that a 
closely similar incident is told of from thirty 
to forty other towns and castles. Further, 
it appears that the Weinsberg taken was 
probably no town, but a small fort near 
Heilbronn. 

The legend of Weinsberg seems a deve- 
lopment of what is told about the capture 
of Crema in the north of Italy by Friedrich 
Barbarossa in 1160, when all the inhabitants 
were allowed to depart, taking with them 
what they could carry on their shoulders. 
One woman left all her treasures behind 
in order to carry her invalid husband. But 
the authority for this turns out to be the 
same chronicler from Cologne who is re- 
sponsible for the Weinsberg legend. German 
poetry and painting have found a congenial 
theme in the myth. Its familiarity to the 
English reader is due, in part at least, to 
the use which Addison made of it in The 
Spectator, vol. vii., No. 499, where Will 
Honeycomb says he found it related in his 
** historical Dictionary.” 

Carlyle twice refers to the story in his 
‘Frederick the Great’: Book III. chap. 
Xvilil., where he suggests that Addison 
picked it out of ‘A Compleat History of 
Germany’ by Mr. Savage, and Book VII. 
chap. vi., where he characterizes it as “a 
highly mythical story, supported only by 
the testimony of one poor Monk in K6ln.” 

The legend is included in that entertaining 
treasure-house of story, Camerarius’s ‘Hore 
Subcisive,’ Cent. I. cap. 51, where we 
learn that it cured Lorenzo de’ Medici 
of an illness without any further aid from 


physic. Burton, ‘Anat. of Melancholy,’ 
II. ii. iv., took this last aneedote from 
Camerarius. EpWARD BENSLY. 


This story is alluded to in Uhland’s poem 


In Birger’s ballad ‘Die Weiber von 
Weinsberg’ the incident is placed in the 
town of that name. 

Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


The village H. G. inquires about is 
Weinsberg, near Heilbronn, in Wiirttem- 
berg. The hill the women descended is still 
called Weibertreue, and a painting of the 
scene is preserved in the village church. 
There is a poem by Chamisso recording the 
legend, which can also be found in Mrs. 
Markham’s ‘ Germany,’ picture and all. 

J. D. 


This incident occurred in 1140 at Weins- 
berg. In 1820 Charlotte, Queen of Wiirttem- 
berg and daughter of our George III., with 
other ladies of Germany, built an asylum 
there for poor women who have been noted 
for self-sacrificing acts of love. 

A. R. BayLey. 





A versified form of this story appeared 
|in The Novel Magazine a few weeks ago. 
|The town was Weinsberg. Scotus. 

| [Leo C., Mr. L. R. M. StracHaN and Mr. 8. SHaw 
| also thanked for replies. } 


| 


EXHIBITION OF 1851: ITs MorTo (11 S. ii. 
410).—Is not NEt MEzzo mistaken in giving 
as the “ official’? motto of the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion ‘‘ Dissociata locis, concordia pace 
ligavit’? ? Although a schoolboy at the 
time, I remember being much struck by 
its appropriateness, and feel sure that I 
should have recognized the misquotation. 
It was probably chosen by Prince Albert, 
| who had a pretty taste in such matters. It 
certainly stands correctly ‘‘ concordi”’ on the 

prize medal, the die for which must have been 
| put in hand early in the preparation for the 
| Exhibition. J. EK. MatrHew. 
| 32, Winchester Road, N.W. 





| GoweEeR Famity OF WORCESTERSHIRE 

(11 S. ii. 249, 417).—In King’s Norton 
| Church, Worcestershire, there is an altar- 
| tomb erected by Humphrey Lyttelton to his 
own memory and that of his wife, Martha, 
daughter of Robert Gower of Colmers, who 
| died 4 July, 1588. Upon the slab covering 
|the tomb are incised representations of 

Humphrey and his wife, and around it an 

inscription to their memory, but the date 
| of his death has never been filled in. Upon 


entitled ‘Die Geisterkelter,’ and I quote this tomb appear the arms of Lyttelton 
an extract about it, from an epitome of | impaling Gower, and the Gower coat is the 
Russell’s ‘Modern Europe,’ at the end of|same as that now borne by the Leveson- 
the preface to my translation of Uhland’s| Gowers, viz., Barry of six argent and gules, 
poems. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. a cross patonce sable, with which are 
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quartered Ermine, a cross patonce gules, 
for Grindall. Humphrey Lyttelton lived 
till 1624, and was buried, not at King’s 


Norton, but at Naunton Beauchamp in) 


Worcestershire, where his epitaph states :— 
Living he learned to die, and so expected 
In firmest health impartial sudden death, 
That in King's Norton he his tomb erected, 
Long ere he gasped forth his dying breath. 

The Lytteltons of Naunton Beauchamp, 
Groveley, &c., were a junior branch of the 
Lytteltons of Frankley, and their neighbours 
the Gowers of Colmers, or Colemers, appear 
to be descended from the Gowers of Wood- 
hall, Broughton, Droitwich, &c., who bore 
Azure, a chevron between three wolves’ 
heads erased or. Why Lyttelton used the 
other Gower coat for his wife’s arms I do not 
know, but the fact that it was so used may 
lead your correspondent to the discovery. 

W. Sat BRASSINGTON, 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TENNYSON: “ Ooratt” (11 S. ii. 409).— 
Explained in both the larger and smaller 
editions of my ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 


s.v. ‘Wuorali.’ I quote Tennyson in the | 
former. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


e 


Tennyson in the line ‘“‘ Drenched with the 
hellish oorali”’ &c. is alluding to the fact 
that curare (the more usual form) is or was 


used largely in physiological experiments | 


for the purpose of arresting the action of the 
motor nerves. Cc. €. B. 


WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER AT WATERLOO: 
C. S. BENECKE (11 S. ii. 227, 370, 418).—I 
am much obliged to Mr. JoHn T. Pace 
for his information but it does not give the 
name of the man whose head is next to 
Bliicher’s : he, I am told, was Benecke. 

WILLIAM BULL. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S Day (11 S. ii. 401).— 
The following contemporary mention of 
Queen Elizabeth, which may have escaped 
the notice of W. C. B., will be of interest. 
It is from a scarce and curious book by 
Gerard Legh, ‘Accecdens of Armorye,’ 
1568, the 10th year of her Majesty’s reign, 
and the 35th of her age. The reference 


occurs at the end of a genealogy of the | 


Queen :— 
“Kyng Henry the eyght. 
“Father to the most high and mighty princes, 
and our most dread soureaigne, the Queenes maiestie 
that nowe is, of whom I pray God, if it be his 
wil, to send some fruite, as well to the comfort of 
her maiestie, as to the great ioye of all her subiectes, 
stable suretie of this realme.” 


| 


= | 
Won. Norman. | 


| Inscriptions IN City CHURCHES AND 
CHURCHYARDS (11 S. ii. 389).—It is to be 
feared that unless something further is 
added under this heading, a misappre- 
hension may arise as to the precise nature 
of the work alluded to in the editorial note 
to this query. From the prospectus, which 
lies before me as I write, it appears that 
Mr. P. C. Rushen is the compiler of the book, 
and that it is limited to containing “ particu- 
lars of every external monumental inscrip- 
tion in all the churchyards and graveyards 
within the limits of the City of London, 
fifty-nine in number.” From the italics, 
which are my own, it will be seen that the 
inscriptions in the churches remain to be 
dealt with, for since the drawing-up of 
Fisher’s ‘Catalogue’ of 1666 no general 
work on this subject has appeared. 

The eighteenth-century topographers, as 
Strype, Maitland, &c., in reprinting the 
epitaphs recorded in the pages of Munday 
and Dyson, added the principal of those 
which had been installed in the churches 
subsequent to their rebuilding after the 
| Fire. Thus we have a_ succession of 
authorities for the chief inscriptions current 
in the City churches from about the middle 
of the fourteenth century to the middle 
of the eighteenth. I have often wondered 
that no antiquary has arisen of sufficient 
|enterprise to continue their printing to a 
more modern date. The fact that the 
churches have now been closed for burials 
‘for some fifty or more years would allow of 
| practical finality in the work. 

WittiamM McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham St., E.C. 








| 
| Lixcoty’s InN Vines AND Fic TREE 
(11 S. ii. 367).—A book published a few 
| days ago, ‘ Relics and Memorials of London 
Town,’ by James 8. Ogilvy, with 52 coloured 
| plates by the author (Routledge), has some- 
ithing to say about the trees at Lincoln’s 
| Inn. Some allusions are also made to them 
| in W. H. Spilsbury’s * Lincoln’s Inn, its 
| Ancient and Modern Buildings,’ 2nd ed., 
| 1873, but he is more concerned with the 
| buildings than with the trees. W. 8. 8. 

Puns ON Payne (11 S. ii. 409).—Erskine, 
‘when taken ill at one of Sir Ralph Payne’s 
| banquets, replied to Lady Payne’s anxious 
inquiries with the lines, 
’Tis true I am ill, but I need not complain ; 
For he never knew pleasure who never knew Payne. 
See ‘ D.N.B.,’ original edition, xliv. 120. 

A. R. BAYtey. 
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Calverley’s pun on Payn was made in 
1857, on the occasion of his ascent of 
Scawfell from Wastwater, in company with 
Wolstenholme, Payn, and Sendall. See 
‘Literary Remains of C. 8S. Calverley,’ by 
Sir Walter J. Sendall, 1885, p. 57. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


James Payn gives the account of Calver- 
ley’s clever adaptation in the sixth chapter 
of ‘Some Literary Recollections,’ p. 180. 
It is curious that Payn regularly gives his 
friend’s name in the form “ Calverly.” 

THoMAS Bayne. 

[C. C. B., Pror. E. Bensty, G. W. E. R., G.T.S., 

and Scotts also thanked for replies. ] 


BASIL THE GREAT (11 S. ii. 190).—In 
Stanislaus Liovius’s Latin version (1598) of 
the ‘ De Moribus Orationes’ collected out of 
Basil by Simon Metaphrastes the passage 
is as follows :— 

‘*Et licet cuncti homines nobiscum lugerent, 
efficere tamen non possemus [? possent] ut luctus 
noster affectione careat.”—P. 854, col. 1c, p, of the 
Latin translation of Basil by various hands, Paris, 
1603. j 
This gives the sense fairly well. 

Simon Mailleus’s rendering (1558), re- 
printed in Migne, may come to much the 
same thing, because if universal lamenta- 
tion does not take the sting from our own 
mourning, it can be said that no amount of 
mourning can satisfy the sense of loss, or 
make the lamentation match the misfortune. 


But Mailleus’s wording might suggest that | 


he wished to read 7 7d6eu instead of dza0h 
in his original. Epwarp BENsLyY. 





*“ RALLIE-PAPIER ”’ (11 S. ii. 307, 356). 
In ‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré’ (no date, 
but published recently) is the following :— 

**Rallye-paper (ra-/i-pé-peur—de langl, to rally» 

rallier, et paper, papier,) n.m. Sport, qui est une 
imitation de la chasse a courre...... Le rallye-paper 
est Vorigine anglaise.—P1. Des rallye-papers. (On dit 
aussi rallie-papier.)” 
It will be seen that “ rallie-papier ” appears 
as an alternative for “ rallye-paper,” the 
supposed English word, and that the pro- 
nunciation of the latter, as given, is English. 
In the preceding column is :— 

‘* Rallie, n.f. Vener, Nom donné a des fanfares de 
chasse qui se sonnent avant la curée froide: La 
rallie Bourgoyne, La rallie Touraine, La rallie 
Ardennes, La rallie Vendée, La rallie Chantilly.” 
The “curée froide”’ is certain food given 
to the hounds on their return to the kennels. 
It consists of bread steeped in the blood 
of the hunted beast. The “ curée froide ” 


is given to the hounds on the occasion of 





a “‘curée aux flambeaux,” during which the 
huntsmen (“‘ piqueurs ’’) sound ‘“‘ la curée.” 

Mrs. Elinor Glyn in ‘ The Visits of Eliza- 
beth,’ 1900, calls a French paper-chase a 
“ Ralli de Papier” (pp. 156, 158). 

According to ‘ The Encyclopedia of Sport ’ 
edited by the Earl of Suffolk and others, 
1897, vol. i. p. 49, the paper-chase was 
introduced about 1867. I think that this 
is an error. 

The following is an extract from ‘ Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Mrs. Seacole in Many 
Lands,’ edited by W. J. S., with an intro- 
ductory preface by W. H. Russell, Esq., 
the Times correspondent in the Crimea 
(London, James Blackwood, 1857, p. 181) :— 

“My recollections of hunting in the Crimea are 
confined to seeing troops of horsemen sweep_ by 
with shouts and yells after some wretched dog. 
Once I was very nearly frightened out of my wits— 
my first impression being that the Russians had 
carried into effect their old threat of driving us 
into the sea—by the startling appearance of a large 
body of horsemen tearing down _the hill after, 
apparently, nothing. However, I discovered in 
good time that, in default of vermin, they were 
chasing a brother officer with a paper bag.” 
Assuming that “‘ paper-bag’’ means a “ bag 
containing scraps of paper,” the above 
would show that the paper-chase existed 
among our officers in the Crimea in 1856 or 
earlier. 

It would appear to be possible, or even 
probable, that in the jargon of tongues in 
the Crimea, when the English and the 
French were so intimately connected, this 
half-English, half-French term, * rallye- 
paper,” “‘rallie-papier,” “‘ralli de papier,’ 
was invented, being eventually transferred 
to France. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Il. Starve IN THE Roya. 
ExcHANGE: JOHN SPILLER (11 S. ii. 322, 
371).—The interesting extract under this 
head furnished by Mr. PAGE prompts me 
to mention that the statue—it is presum- 
ably the original, and not a copy—now 
occupies a somewhat obscure position in 
a niche at the south-eastern corner of the 
Royal Exchange. It bears the inscription 
“Carolus II.,” without name of the sculptor 
or any further record, which seems a pity. 
With respect to the conflagration which 
placed the statue in such jeopardy, it 
may be permissible to recall the fact that 
it occurred upon a bitterly cold night, 
when the water froze as it was pumped from 
the engines, and huge icicles hung next 
morning like stalactites about the blackened 
walls. CrecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club, 


CHARLES 
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** DumMIE-Daws” (11 S. ii. 588).—Any 
Scotsman acquainted with the niceties 
of his mother tongue will at once interpret 
the phrase ‘“‘dummie-daws”’ as meaning 
“* noiseless jackdaws.” The word “ daws,”’ 
however, being used in different senses the 


phrase may mean “silent slatterns.” Or, 
again, it may signify ‘“‘ dumb days ’’—days 


when no word of comfort breaks the prevail- 
ing sorrow. In these and other senses the 
phrase may be used, but its application 
to ‘‘a guest-house”’ is, to me at least, 
a new thing. I should like very much to 
learn what Scottish writer has so employed 
it. Scotus. 


GERMAN SPELLING: OmISsSION oF H 
AFTER T (11 S. ii. 306, 372).—It is well to 
bear in mind that there exists an official 
German spelling code issued by the Prussian 
Minister of Education. It is more than 
25 years ago that the “reformed” spelling 
was introduced into all schools throughout 


the Prussian monarchy. In 1901 the 
“ Orthographische IKonferenz,” which was 
attended by delegates from almost all 


German-speaking States, succeeded in draw- 
ing up a code which has since been adopted 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland for 
use in all official writings and to be taught 
in schools (cf. the pamphlets ‘ Regeln fiir 
die deutsche Rechtschreibung’ and ‘ Amt- 
liches WoOrterverzeichnis fiir die deutsche 
Rechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den 
preussischen Kanzleien’). The new rules 
regarding the use of th are very simple :— 

1. Th is not to be used in any word of 
Germanic origin; write tun, Tor, Not, 
Gote, gotisch, Mut, &e., and also Tee. 

2. Th may be used in proper names of 
Germanic origin, but simple Z' is to 
preferred; thus: Theobald, Teobald; 
Bertha, Berta ; Walther, Walter. 

3. Th is to be used in all words derived 
from foreign languages, especially Greek, 
if it occurs in the original spelling, e.g. : 
Thron, Theater, Thema, Mathematik, Katheder, 

It is only old-fashioned people who 
adhere to the th in native words, and I do not 
know of any large publishing firm that does 
not strictly follow the new rules. The best 
guide to German _ spelling is Duden’s 
* Orthographisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache’ (M. 1. 60), which no teacher of 
German should be without. 

: As to Dr. Breul’s edition of Cassell’s 
German Dictionary’ (the best bilingual dic- 
tionary for English students), quoted by 
PRoF. SKEAT, the facts are these: in the 


be | : ; 
of this word, as it was a favourite among 





English-German part the new spelling is 
adopted, whereas in the German-English 
part, unfortunately, the old forms. still 
appear almost exclusively. It is needless 
to say that all these things are fully dis- 
cussed in Dr. Breul’s Introduction, as was 
to be expected from a scholar of his reputa- 
tion. If he expresses the view that the new 
spelling “‘ will probably be generally adopted 
in the future” (ib., p. iv), it might be added 
that this has already taken place to a much 
larger extent than the public seem _ to 
realize. The best ‘all German”  dic- 
tionary for the student who seeks information 
on the meaning, grammatical form, &c., of 
modern German words, Sanders’s ‘ Hand- 
worterbuch der deutschen Sprache,’ as 
edited by Dr. Wiilfing (Wigand, 1910, M. 10), 
totally disregards the old spelling, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the same course 
will soon be adopted by writers and pub- 
lishers in this country. 

A concise exposition of the reformed 
spelling of 1902 will be found on pp. 77-8 of 
‘ Rules for Compositors and Readers at the 
University Press, Oxford ’ (6d.). 

HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 

University College, Nottingham. 


The replacement of th by ¢ is now official 
and universal in German words of Germanic 
origin ; in words originally Greek it has been 
kept. Therefore we spell Gute, Tal, Atem, 
tun, Tat, but Thraker. Wags said, when 
the last—rather mild, by the way—reform 
of our spelling was discussed, that the drop- 
ping of the hk in Thron might endanger its 
existence. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


* Opuscutum ” (11 S. ii. 328).—It would 
be difficult to fix the date of the earliest use 


old writers. Thus, e.g., we have Philippus 
de Barbariis ‘ Opuscula’ (Rome, 1481), 
Vincentius Terrerius ‘Opusculum de Fine 
Mundi’ (Norimberge, circa 1480), St. 
Methodius ‘Opusculum Divinarum Reve- 


lationum’ (Auguste Vind., 1496). It is 
much older than Bacon. L. L. K. 
HANOVER CHAPEL, PECKHAM: Rev. Dr. 


CoLLYER (11 S. ii. 46).—Mr. HipGame states 
that from 1801 to 1854 Dr. John Collyer was 


the minister of Hanover Chapel. This 
statement is inaccurate. Dr. Collyer’s 
Christian names were William Benge. He 


was a favourite not only with the Duke of 
Sussex, but also with his brother the Duke 
of Kent, who habitually, when in England, 
attended his ministry. 
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Dr. Collyer was a very able preacher on | 


such subjects as the religions and sacred 
books of the East ; he was also a good hymn- 
writer and hymn-book compiler. He always 
wore gloves when preaching, and his man- 
servant carried the Bible and hymn-book 
into the pulpit. He translated Luther’s 
hymn “ Great God, what do I see and hear ?” 
JoHN W. STANDERWICK. 


Bisuop Micwaet H. T. LuscomseE (11 S. 
ii. 


will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ with which, | 


no doubt, Mr. CANN HUGHEs is well ac- 
quainted. The sermons with which he is 
there credited are stated in the ‘ London 


Catalogue’ to have been translated from | 
g 


the French. Is he the same as the M. H. 
Luscombe who, when curate of Windsor, 
published a ‘ Sermon on the Sin of Adultery, 


preached at Weymouth, before their 
Majesties, August 30, 1801’ ? Scotus. 


**Movine PicturES’’ IN FLEET STREET 


349).—An account of Bishop Luscombe | 


sleeping, and by the said blowing of the Horn 
| awaking, riseth up his Head, looks about, and 
| then lays down his Head again to sleep, to the 
| great Amazement and Diversion of the Company. 
There are also represented and Painted, Country 
men and Women, Travellers, Cows and Pack 
horses going along the Road till out of sight. And 
at a seeming distance on the Hills are several 
Windmills continually Turning and Working. 
| From a River or Sea port, you see several sorts 
| of Ships and Vessels putting to Sea, which ships 
| by degrees lessen, to the sight as they seem to 
| sail further off. Many more Varieties too long 
to be inserted here, are Painted and Represented 
|in this Picture to the greatest Admiration, 
Diversion and Satisfaction of all Ingenious 
| Spectators. The Artist Master of this Piece hath 
| employed above 5 years in contriving, making and 
| perfecting it. It was designed for a present to 
|a great Prince in Germany, to be put in his 
chiefest Cabinet of Greatest Rarities, but that 
Prince Dying, the maker kept it to himself, and 
now presents it to the View and Diversion of all 
ingenious Persons. 

It was visited on 9 February, 1709, by 
Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, who gives 
a description bearing out the above details. 


A. RHODES. 


IN 1709 (11 8. ii. 403).—T his was a mechani- | 


cal toy made by one Jacobus Morian, and 


was taken about for exhibition by a cele- | 
I give one | 
Daily | 
Courant, 9 May, 1709, the blanks being for | 
the places where the exhibition was held :— | 


brated comedian of that time. 


of his advertisements from The 


Mr. PINKETHMAN 
In order to divert and oblige the Gentry and 
others at...... and other adjacent Places there- 
abouts, has remov’d the most Famous, Artificial, 
and Wonderful Moving Picture that ever came 


from Germany, and was to be seen at the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Head in Fleet street, 
is now to be seenl at...... The Prizes [ste] of this 


Picture being 1s., 6d., and 3d. Note it is to be 
seen all Day long, the very moment they come in 
without hindrance of time. 
A description of the affair was given in a 
handbill, of which there is a copy in the 
Bagford Collection :— 
To all Gentlemen, Ladies and others. 

Notice is hereby given, that here is arrived 
from Germany, a most artificial and Wonderful 
Original Picture, the like never seen in all Europe : 
Part of this fine Picture represents a Landskip, and 
the other part the Water or Sea: In the Landskip 
you a Town, out of the Gates of which, 
cometh a Coach riding over a Bridge through the 
country, behind, before and between the Trees 
till out of sight ; coming on the Bridge, a Gentle- 
man sitting on the Coach, civilly salutes the 
Spectating Company, the turning of the Wheels 
and motions of the Horses are plainly seen as if 
natural and Alive. There cometh also from the 
Town Gate a Hunter on Horseback, with his 
Doggs behind him, and his Horn at his side, 
coming to the Bridge he taketh up his Horn and 
Blows it that it is distinctly heard by all 
the spectators. ¥ 


see 


Another Hunter painted as if | bread, and this was then consecrated. 


The “‘ moving pictures” shown at ‘‘ The 
Duke of Marlborough’s Head,” Fleet Street 
in March, 1709, were early examples of the 
working models with animated figures 
that Christopher Pinchbeck and James Cox 
exhibited for many years. A later adver- 
tisement (Spectator, 27 September, 1711) 
announced that there was to be seen at the 
same house :— 

“A Managerie [sic] .... composed of 5 curious 
pictures with moving figures, representing the 
history of the heathen gods, wch. move artificially 
as if living: the like not seen before in Europe.” 


Cox issued descriptive catalogues, and that 
published in 1766 at Spring Gardens affords 
full accounts of these mechanical toys. 

‘The Duke of Marlborough’s Head,” 
afterwards ‘‘ The Globe,” occupied the site 
of No. 134, Fleet Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


OaTCAKE AND WHISKY AS EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS (1158. ii. 188, 237, 278, 356, 396).— 
If Lord Strathallon was a Catholic, there 
is strong internal evidence against the truth 
of this story. 

Craven’s ‘Journal of Bishop Forbes,’ as 
quoted, speaks of whisky being used as well 
as oatcake. No Catholie priest would dream 
of using such matter for consecration. In 
| the extract given from Chambers’s ‘ History 
of the Rebellion in Seotland’ no mention 
is made of whisky, but we are told that 
oatmeal and water were used to make 


It 
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is impossible to imagine such a thing being 
done by any priest. It is not impossible to 
believe that the oils for Extreme Unction 
and consecrated species for Viaticum, were 
brought to the field and kept ready to 
hand in “a neighbouring cottage,” and in 
this way, perhaps, many of the Scottish 
Catholics would receive the last sacraments ; 
but we may be sure no whisky or oatcake 
would be used for them. sg! aaa 28 


Knicuts oF Matra IN Sussex (ll S. 
ii. 409).—Certainly there were Knights of 
Malta in Sussex. In Midhurst there was a 
Commandery of the Order. The two little 
districts of the town over which the Knights 
exercised jurisdiction are still known as the 
Liberties of St. John of Jerusalem. They 
formed no part of the ancient manorial 
borough, and were extra-parochial. So long 
as Midhurst was a Parliamentary borough a 
separate list of voters was prepared for the 
Liberty of St. John. I do not know if this 
is continued now that the borough is merged 
in the North-West Division of Sussex. 


E. E. STREET. 
Chichester. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison in his ‘ Notes on | 


Sussex Churches,’ 2nd Ed. (Hove, 1908), at 
p. 100, writing of Poling, says :— 

‘ Near the church is St. John’s Priory, formerly 
a Commandery of the Knights Templars, after- 
wards transferred to the Knights of St. 
of Jerusalem. It was erected in the 13th c., and 
in 1780 it was converted into a private house. It 
has been recently restored with great taste.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A full account of the Knights of Malta will 
be found in Sutherland’s ‘ Achievements of 
the Knights of Malta,’ Edinburgh, 1830, 
2 vols. (forming vols. Ixiii. and Ixiv. of 
‘““Constable’s Miscellany’’). There is also | 
a later work by Miss Drane, 
of St. John,’ Loncon, 1858. Scotus. 
oF NAVARRE AND THE THREE- 
ii. 408).—In reply to 
I copy the 
‘Art Stone- 


HENRY 
HANDLED Cup (11 S. 
Cot. CARTWRIGHT’S question, 
following from M. L. Solon’s 
ware,’ vol. i. p. 187: 

‘At the time when the Limburg forests 
abounded with wild deer and game of all kinds, 
the Emperor Charles V. was wont, it is said, to 
follow the sport in the neighbourhood of Raeren. 
When passing through the village, he would dis- | 
mount before the threshold of the inn to refresh | 





himself and exchange a few words with the | 
landlord. This worthy, no doubt one of the 
leading potters of the place, improved the 


opportunity by setting before the eyes of his 
Majesty some choice s 


samples of the local handi-. 


John | 


‘The Knights | 


craft, trying to interest him in its welfare and 
further development. Once as the daughter of the 
house was coming forth, holding in her trembling 
hand a jug of foaming beer, the august visitor 
pleasantly remarked how difficult it was for him 


to take hold of it, since the one handle was 
already kg gare ‘ This might be obviated,’ 
he observed, ‘if the potters would supply each 





pot with two fei, handles.’ The suggestion 
was readily acted upon, and in the following 
season, when the day of his periodical visit came 
round again, it was in a handsome two-handled 
jug that the draught of fresh beer was brought 
to the Kaiser; but the blushing girl, forgetting 
previous injunctions, held it this time with a 
handle in each hand! The device was obviously 
an incomplete one, and the case remaining 
as awkward as_ before, his Majesty suggested 
laughingly that the number of handles should 
be increased to three, so that at least a spare one 
should remain for him to take hold of. Accord- 
ingly, and in furtherance of the imperial sugges- 
tion, the three-handled jug was contrived, and 
received the name of ‘ Kaiser jug.’ 


Raeren is in the province of Limburg. 
Howarp 8. Pearson. 


” 


“*Smowucu,” A TERM FOR A JEw (11 S. ii 
225, 291, 375).—I know no “book” 
authorities on the subject. My statements 
from time to time on Hebrew sociology, 
| &c., are primarily personal. Having lived 
|in the thick of Ghettoism in my youth, 
I am in a position to summarize my know- 
ledge on the subject. M. L. R. BResiar. 


In Sir Walter Seott’s Diary, under date 
|] March, 1826, I find the following :— 

“T took lessons of oil- painting in youth from 
a little Jew animalcule, a smouch called Burrell, 
a clever sensible creature, though.” 





L. Ss. 
| The following paragr aph is from The 
Daily Telegraph of 5 November :— 
| A policeman, giving evidence in a case at 


| Wood-green yesterday, said the prisoner told him, 
| when arrested, that he was a mosker.’ Asked 
to translate this term, the officer said, ‘A dealer i in 
cheap jewellery and unredeemed pledges.’ 


S. J. A. F. 


JOHN BROOKE (11 S. ii. 69, 111, 156, 257, 
, 394).—Sir Thomas Broke and Joan (Cobham) 
‘his wife entailed, by fine levied on the 
| quinzaine of the feast of (the Nativity of ?) 
‘St. John Baptist, 16 Hen. VI., certain 
lestates on his seven younger sons, of whom 
Hugh was the youngest. So, including 
Edward the son and heir named last in the 
| fine, Hugh would be the eighth son. 

In the pedigree by Glover (Harl. MS., 6157) 
only Edward, Reginald (the fifth ancestor 
|of the Brookes of Aspall in Suffolk), end 
Hugh are given. 


‘ 
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The arms of Sashes and Cobham quarterly 
with a crescent for difference are on the 
brass in Redcliffe Church, Bristol, of John 
‘** Brook,” the serjeant-at-law. In the in- 
scription he is described as a Justice of 
Assize on the Western Circuit, and Seneschal 
of Glastonbury Abbey. He died 25 Decem- 
ber, 1522. 

I am unable to answer MR. WHITEHEAD’S 
query as to his identity with *" Treasurer 
of the Middle Temple. A. 8. ELtis. 


JAMES FEA, ORKNEY AUTHOR (11 S. ii. 
308, 412).—A family of this name settled 


in Hull late in the eighteenth or early in| 


the nineteenth century, and members of it 
are still living there. I am under the 
impression that they came from Orkney. 
They retained Magnus asa family name. In| 
ee Directory > of 1823 I find :— 
Fea & Haggerston, oil merchants, 29, High Street. 
Fea, Magnus, merchant, 4, Prospect Street. 
Fea, John, commercial agent, 33, High Street. 
Fea, Peter, mariner, 27, Dock Street. 
W. C. B 

WATERMARKS IN PAPER (11 S. ii. 327, 371, 
395).—See a brief account, with representa- 
tions of some of the earlier ones, in Pro and 


Con, i. 174-6. A. RHODES. 
King Haratp THE GoLp BEARD OF 

Socn In Norway (11 S. i. 389).—Two | 

publications dealing to some extent with | 


King Harald the Gold Beard (or Harald | 
Haarfagr or Fairhaired) may possibly be of 
some use for the purpose of this query : 

(1) Carlyle’s ‘The Early Kings of Norway,’ 
‘People’s Edition,’ Chapman & Hall, 
which begins the history with a brief account 
of Harald: (2) ‘ Volsunga Saga: the Story 
of the Volsungs and Niblungs,’ in the 
“Camelot Series,’ London, Walter Scott, 
1888. The volume is edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by H. Halliday Sparling. 
Some mention of King Harald is made in 
Mr. Sparling’s introduction. Wiss: 


Hatw’s ‘ CHRONICLE,” Henry IV. (11 S. 
ii. 368).—A very careful bibliographical 


note concerning this Chronicle is supplied by 
Lowndes under the name 


out from the press of Richard Grafton, who 
completed the chronicle left unfinished by 
Hall. Three other editions followed, 
last bearing date 1550. The last edition 
mentioned by Lowndes is that of 1809, 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis, and collated with 
the editions of 1548 and 1550. Absence of 


any reference to a icine in biases 
would lead one to infer that no such docu- 
ment is now known to be in existence. 

W. Scorr. 


Boox-Covers : ‘‘ YeELLow-Backs”’: “ THE 
ParRtourR Liprary”’ (11 8. ii. 189, 237, 274, 
295, 373, 414). —I remember “ The Parlour 
Library” starting in 1847. The volumes 
were published at ls. and ls. 6d. each, first 
by Simms & M‘Intyre of Belfast, and then by 
Hodgson of Paternoster Row. They were 
continued till 1862. There were 276 volumes 
published in all, a full list of which will be 
found in ‘ The English Catalogue.’ 

E. Marston. 


Other early publishers of “* yellow-backs ”’ 


'were George Vickers, Angel Court, Strand, 





| 


jand Simpkin & Marshall. The examples 
[ieesthe me are, ‘The Career of an Artful 
| Dodger ’ (circa 1858) and ‘ Reminiscences, 
&e., of the Royal Navy,’ by Capt. Sinclair 
(circa 1857). ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


The Literature of the Victorian Era. By Hugh 
Walker. Professor of English in St. David’s 
College, Lampeter. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Dr. WALKER confines his survey to writers who 

are no longer living, having a sad advantage over 

| earlier chroniclers in being able to include the 
great names of Meredith and Swinburne. The 
period, in fact, is one from which we are sufliciently 
| far to take a view generally unbiassed by personal 
intimacy. Some years have elapsed since the 
volume by Prof. Saintsbury on ‘ Nineteenth- 
Century Literature ’ appeared, and there is room 


| for this new consideration, which shows in several 
instances the modification of critical opinions. 


** Edwarde Halle.’ | 
It appears from this note that the first | 


genuine issue was published in 1548, sent | ™ight be worth while to reduce its size by the use 


| not, 


Dr. Walker is neither a sentimentalist nor a 
picturesque writer, and his survey shows a careful 
sense of proportion (the most difficult virtue to 
attain in a book of this sort) and a judicious 
moderation of expression. No writer can expect 
to please throughout, on so large a subject as this, 
any other critic ; but, where we disagree with Dr. 
Walker, we admit that his contentions are 
reasonable. Taking a wide view of his subject, 
he has managed to deal with a very large number 
of authors, including the literature of science and 
speculation, to which Part I. is devoted. 

The volume is bulky with its 1,053 pages of text, 
and if it meets with the success we expect, it 


of India paper. 
The introduction on ‘ The New 


Age’ contains a 


|}number of debatable propositions, and generally 
the | 


the author shows to less advantage in philosophy 
and science than in pure literature. Carlyle is, 
we think, overrated, and the space awarded to his 
after all, very definite gospel, excessive. 


| Jowett’s translations of Plato get as near the 
manner of the master as can be hoped, but it is 
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ludicrous to consider them adequate as renderings 
of the text, and to suggest that only readers who 
use them as ‘‘cribs’”’ will be dissatisfied. If 
they are contributions to the history of specula- 
tion, they should render adequately difficult 
passages as well as easy ones, and this in our judg- 
ment they fail to do. 

It would be unfair to give in detail all the points 
on which we differ from Dr. Walker without 
giving any idea of the general soundness of his 
narrative. We take as specimens of his work his 
accounts of some of the greater Victorian novelists. 
The chapter called ‘ After Scott’ has some 
excellent remarks on Sir Walter, and throughout 
the spice here and there of quotation from 
contemporary observers is skilfully introduced. 
Bulwer-Lytton is done with discrimination, 
though in another department than fiction his 
‘St. Stephen’s’ is omitted, a good specimen of a 
rare kind of literature in English, and one that 
has given the language some permanent quota- 
tions. Bulwer-Lytton and Disraeli are rightly put 
together, but of the ‘‘ several points of contact ”’ 
between them one of importance might surely 
have been emphasized. They not only were 
friends, but actually read together authors who 
clearly had an influence on their style. The 
importance of Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’ we are glad to 
see emphasized: his interest in social problems 
cannot be swept aside as mere opportunism. 

Dickens and Thackeray have a chapter of 
more than forty pages to themselves, though a 
few other names crop up for consideration, such 
as that of the creator of Jorrocks, who had, 
we think, more talent than is here indicated. The 
discussion of the merits and character of Dickens 
is one of the best we have seen of recent years, 
managing within a small compass to indicate 
points which have been blurred by his over- 
powering popularity, or only seen clearly in an 
age when his work has come to be examined 
critically. Our only addition of importance 
would concern the advance of style in Dickens, 


say, between ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Our Mutual 
Friend.’ The former has some of the facetious 
and clumsy paraphrase which flourishes in 


‘Sketches by Boz’; the latter is as brilliant in 
its best passages as anything Dickens did, and 
free from the verbiage of earlier books. 
Passing to Thackeray, we may note that his 
burlesque of the subject which won Tennyson a 
University prize for poetry does not mean 
that they were friends at Cambridge, as is some- 
times stated, and as might be gathered from Dr. 
Walker’s reference to the connexion by ‘ Timbuc- 
too’ as “significant.” Though reasonable, the 
criticism of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and lesser writings by 
Thackeray seems unduly cautious. The modern 
critic is apt to object to Thackeray, not because he 
was a cynic, but because he was a sentimentalist. 
Justice is done to the lectures on the ‘ Humourists 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ but it should, we 
think, have been added to the brief notice of ‘ The 
Four Georges’ that all their history is not 
accurate. They show a determined bias against 
kings which does not make for good judgment. 


British Place-Names in their Historical Setting. 

By Edmund McClure. 
* Christian Knowledge.) 
Mr. McCivre has written an important book, not 
for a moment to be confounded with many pre- 
tentious works{which have appeared from time 


(Society for Promoting 





to time on a subject which demands special 
learning and soundness of judgment for its 
adequate treatment. His book is strictly scientific, 
as, instead of repeating ancient guesses, he 
invariably has recourse to the Quellen or sources 
in the charters for the facts upon which he builds 
his conclusions. The enormous amount of 
laborious investigation which he must have 
undertaken in this way is evident on every page. 
It is a work of independent research. He is not 
content to reproduce what others have quarried, 
but goes to the mine for his own ore. Even such 
writers as Dr. Bradley and Prof. Skeat are but 
seldom referred to; Dr. Joyce only twice, Isaac 
Taylor not at all; but the somewhat speculative 
views of Sir John Rhys on Celtic matters are 
treated perhaps with more respect than they 
deserve. Himself a trained  philologist, Mr. 
McClure grounds himself on the latest school of 
German scholarship, with the results of which he 
manifests a wide acquaintance. His work falls 
naturally into four divisions: ‘The Roman 
Occupation,’ ‘The Teutonic Invasion,’ ‘ The 
Coming of the Northmen,’ and ‘ The Wars with 
the Norsemen and the Norman Conquest down 
to the Reign of Stephen.’ The method adopted 
is to give a brief but connected account of the 
historical events from contemporary writers 
with a discussion of the place-names as they arise 
in each period. Incidentally a large number 
of personal names find their explanation, which is 
often of curious interest. The notes throughout 
are packed with learning and condensed informa- 
tion, and in many cases give critical résumés of 
historical questions of the highest value. We 
may instance the disquisitions on Vortigern 
(p. 128), on King Arthur (p. 149), and on Glaston- 
bury (p. 197). 

When the author says that the Trinobantes left 
no surviving traces of their name (p. 36), exception 
might be made of Troy-novant and New Troy, 
a common Elizabethan word for London. Butter 
in Butter-mere and other local names is explained 
as ‘‘ bittern.’’ Prof. Skeat’s suggestion of the 
personal name Bot-here (Buterus), ‘‘ army-help,”’ 
is perhaps more probable (10 S. xii. 92). It 
seems also more obvious to analyze the river- 
name Windrush as Win(d)-rush in accordance 
with its ancient form Uuenrise (A.-S. risce, a 
rush), than as a Celtic Wen-r-ise (Gwen + isc). 
white-water, which fails to account for the r 
(p. 218). 

Mr. McClure’s is a conscientious and scholarly 
piece of work which has earned our grateful 
appreciation, and we can commend it to all 
students of English as trustworthy and authorita- 
tive. An excellent index makes it in every way 
complete. 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE announce for early publica- 
tion ‘The Place-Names of Lancashire: their 
Origin and History,’ by Prof. Henry Cecil Wyld 
and Dr. T. O. Hirst of the University of Liver- 
pool. The work is mainly philological or linguistic 
in character, being an inquiry into the original 
meaning of the names of about 850 places in 
Lancashire. Care has been taken to collect 
as many forms of the names as possible from 
early documents, chartularies of abbeys, rolls‘ 
inquests, and wills ; and the book contains a full 
list of the sources whence the information is 
drawn. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. W. M. MurpuHy’s Liverpool Catalogue 159 
contains the Baxter coloured print of the Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria in a gold frame, extremely 
rare, 251. There isa set of ‘ The Annual Register ’ 
to 1856, 99 vols., in full tree calf gilt, 10/. 10s. 
Among first editions are ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
4 vols., contemporary calf, 1751, 5/. 5s. ; ‘ Barto- 
lozzi,’ by Andrew Tuer, 3/1. 5s. ; the four volumes 
of Froude’s ‘ Carlyle,’ 1/. 12s. 6d.; and Lever’s 
‘Our Mess; Jack Hinton,’ original parts, 2/. 
There are works under America, Art, and Sermons 
of the Seventeenth Century. Under Shake- 
speare is Noel Paton’s facsimile of the First Folio, 
3 vols., folio, full morocco, 21. 17. 6d. There is 
also a presentation copy of Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘ Stratford-upon-Avon,’ 18s. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, 
Nos. 163 and 164. The first contains books, many 
extra-illustrated, among these being Mrs. Baron- 
Wilson’s ‘ Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans,’ 1840, 
2 vols., morocco, 111. 10s.;  Earle’s ‘ English 
Premiers,’ 2 vols., morocco, 1871, 121. 10s. ; 
Byron’s Works, 4 vols., morocco, Paris, 1833, 
8/. 10s.; and the first edition of Beesly’s ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ morocco extra, 1892, 31. 12s. 6d. 
Other items include Bowyer’s edition of Hume’s 
‘ History,’ 10 vols., imperial folio, full morocco, 
1806, 15/. (original cost 120/.); and a_ set of 
‘The Jewish Encyclopedia,’ 12 vols., morocco, 
15/7. Under London is Pennant’s ‘ History,’ 
2 vols., 4to, old calf, 1814, 9/7. 10s. ; under 
Pageant, a coloured panorama, 50 feet long, on a 
cvlinder, illustrating a Swiss festival, 21/.; and 
under Brighton a series of coloured movable views, 
1808, 5/. 15s. Among first editions are a set of 
Fanny Burney’s Works, 15 vols.. calf extra, 1782- 
1814, 8/.; a presentation copy of ‘Old St. 
Paul’s,’ 1841, 4/. 17s. 6d.; and Mrs. Trollope’s 
‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 2 vols., 
1832, 11. 10s. 

Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 164 is entitled ‘ The 
Print Collector’s Paradise,’ and so choice and 
interesting are many of the subjects that we do not 
think the title a misnomer. We must _ leave 
the collector to judge, as our space is too limited 
for descriptions. 


Messrs. Pitcher & Co.’s Manchester Catalogue 
188 contains among American items a collection 
of paper money mounted in frame, 6/. 10s. Works 
on architecture include Bowman and Crowther’s 
‘Churches of the Middle Ages,’ 2 vols., folio, 31.; 
‘ Edifices de Rome Moderne,’ 2 vols., atlas folio, 
and volume of descriptions, bound in 2 vols., 4to, 
Liége, 1843-9, 3/7. 10s. ; and Sharpe’s ‘ Parallels,’ 
2 vols., imperial folio, new half-morocco, 1848, 
61. 10s. Under Bartolozzi are one hundred 
examples with memoir by Fagan, 4 parts, royal 
folio, 41. 10s. There is an extra-illustrated copy of 
the first edition of the ‘ Creevey Papers,’ 2 vols., 
new calf, 5/. 5s. Under Dickensiana is a collection 
of works relating to Dickens, 24 vols., 1845-1906, 
31. 3s. Under French Art is Foster’s ‘ From 
Watteau to Prud’hon,’ 3 vols., royal 4to, 5/. 15s. 
Under Homer is Roveray’s edition, 12 vols. in 6, 
original boards, uncut, 1805, 31. 3s. There is a 
handsome set of Motley, 11 vols., tree calf, by 
Riviere, 61. 10s. Leslie Stephen’s edition of 





Richardson, 12 vols., cloth, is 71. 7s. (only 750 
were printed of this edition). Under Bewick is 
the first edition of ‘ Select Fables,’ largest paper, 
imperial 8vo, levant, 1820, 41. 4s. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 56 
contains under’ America _ Harvey’s ‘ Marine 
Alge,’ 21. 17s. 6d.; and under Architecture an 
extra-illustrated copy of Sharpe’s ‘ Architecture 
of the Cistercians,’ morocco, 3/. 3s... Under Botany 
will be found ‘ Alpine Plants,’ compiled from 
Sowerby, 1780, 41. 15s.; Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, Vols. I.-XX., bound in 10, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
and Maund’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ 13 vols., small 
4to, full calf, 137. 10s. Other works include 
Britton’s ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ 6 vols., 4to, 
cloth, 1836, 2/. 15s.; the first edition of ‘ The 
Wanderer,’ 5 vols., original boards, uncut, 1814, 
41. 4s.; Caulfield’s ‘ Portraits,’ 7 vols., half- 
calf, 1813-20, 5]. 15s.; Funk & Wagnalls’ 
‘Standard Dictionary,’ 2 vols., half-morocco, 
21. 12s. 6d.; Fielding, with introduction by 
Gosse, 12 vols., cloth, 31. 5s.; Green’s ‘Short 
History,’ 4 vols., cloth, 21. 7s. 6d.; Washington 
Irving’s Works, 10 vols., half-calf, Bohn, 1859, 
2l.; Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 6 vols., 4to, 
half-russia, uncut, 1806-22, 41. 10s. ; and Foster’s 
‘ Portraiture of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ Edition 
de Luxe (limited to 175 copies for sale), 41. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Mr. CHARLES GOLDSWORTHY 
whose death reference was made a_ fortnight 
ago, died on Wednesday, 9 November (not 
on the 12th, as stated), and was buried at Abney 
Park Cemetery. He was a Past Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Saddlers. 


SMITHERS, to 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpItoRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver-. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

F. C. Waite (‘‘ W. J. Thoms’s ‘ Stray Notes 
on the Life and Publications of Edmund Curll,’ 
1879 ”’).—These articles originally appeared in 
vols. ii., iii, and x. of the Second Series of 
‘N. & Q.’ We do not know whether they can 
still be obtained in book-form. 

G. K. CoNGREVE, Alberta (‘‘ Longfellow’s 
‘Excelsior’ in Pigeon English ’’).—Anticipated 
ante, p. 357. 

CorRIGENDA.—P. 437, col. 1, 1. 22, for “J.T. G.”’ 
read J. T. F.—Col. 2, last line, for ‘Stanford 
Hill”’ read Stanford Hall. 











